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Plans fo Streamline 
Federal Government 


Plans are being made to streamline 
our Government. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
s head of a group of men who are 
working on these plans. The name 
f the group is the Federal Govern- 
ment Reorganization Commission. 
The commission is suggesting better 
and less expensive ways the Govern- 
ment can do its job. 

President Truman and Congress 
asked the commission to offer plans 
for streamlining our -Government. 

{bout two million persons work for 
our Government. They are needed 
to help the Government serve the 
people. But it is hard to keep tabs 
on such a huge staff. The commis- 
sion is trying to make sure this staff 
is organized efficiently. 

The commission is trying to save 
money for the Government. One plan 
s to pay people with important jobs 

re money. This does not sound 
like a money saving plan. But it really 

Here is the reason: 

Every year about half a million 
persons leave their Government jobs 

work for private companies at a 
higher salary. That means our Gov- 

ment has to train new people 

ery year. This costs a lot of money. 
The commission feels that the Gov- 
ernment will save money with a 
steady staff. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Here are some of the other ideas 
the commission suggested: 
|. Allow each department in the 
Government to pick its own staff. 
\t present, the Civil Service Com- 
mission hires workers for all the de- 
tments. The departments say they 
do a better job if they choose 
r own staffs. 
Set up an agency to take care of 
Government business such as the 
lget. The President has that job 

A new agency would give him 
re time to take care of more im- 

int matters. 

Make the Department of Labor 
rer and stronger. Today other de- 
tments handle many problems 

should be handled by the De- 

partment of Labor. 
in January the plan will be given 
to Congress for discussion. 










French Elections Show 
De Gaulle Gains Power 


In recent French elections, General 
Charles de Gaulle’s party showed its 
strength is growing. The party won 
97 seats’ out of 269 in the Gouncil 
of the Republic. The Council of the 
Republic is like our Senate. 

The name of General de Gaulle’s 
party is the “Rally of the French 
People.” 

General de Gaulle’s party now has 
more seats in the Council of the Re- 
public than any other party. Before 
the election, the Communist party 
had the most seats — 88. The Com- 
munist party lost 72 seats in the 
election and now holds 16 seats. 

If the Rally of the French People 
party keeps getting stronger, General 
de Gaulle may become the leader of 
the French government. 

What do General de Gaulle and his 
party stand for? 

1. There are 13 different political 
parties in France. General de Gaulle’s 
party wants to cut down the number 
of political parties. 

General de Gaulle believes that 
too many parties keep anything from 
being accomplished. He says they all 
have different ideas as to what should 
be done. 

No-one of the 13 political parties 
has a majority in France’s parliament. 
That means it is hard to get a bill 


Official U. N. phow 


The U. N. is aiding Arab refugees like these. (See story below.) 


passed — unless some of the parties 
get together and vote the same way. 

2. The Rally of the French People 
party wants to make changes in the 
French government. It believes that 
the head of the government should 
be given more power than he is now 
allowed. 

This was the first time the Rally 
of the French People party entered 
a Council of the Republic election. 
The party had not yet been formed 
when the French people voted in 
November, 1946. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Since the outbreak of the Palestine 
war, about 500,000 Arabs have fled 
from their homes in the Jewish-held 
sections of Palestine. (See picture 
above.) About 25,000 Jews have fled 
from the Arab-held sections of Pal- 
estine. These refugees have fled 
because they were afraid of being 
killed. (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
22 and Oct. 6.) 

Arab refugees are pouring into the 
neighboring Arab states of Lebanon, 
Syria, Transjordan, and Egypt. Jew- 
ish refugees are pouring into Israel. 
These countries cannot take care of 
the many refugees. And the refugees 
need food, shelter, and medical care. 

So the U. N. has taken over. It is 
sending food, tents, blankets, and 
milk to the refugees. And it is trying 
to end the Palestine war. 
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France Sends U. S. 
A Gratitude Train 


A “Gratitude Train” from France 
soon will travel across the United 
States. It will be the French people’s 
way of saying “Thank you for the 
Friendship Train.” People in the 
U. S. have sent many carloads of 
food to France and Italy. The trains 
that collected this food were called 
Friendship Trains. 

The Gratitude Train will be 49 
cars long—one car for each state and 
one for the District of Columbia. 
The cars are painted in bright colors. 
They are filled with gifts from peo- 
ple all over France. But France is 
aot sending products, such as food, 
which it needs for its own people. 

The French provinces of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany have sent white 
lace headdresses. Provence contribu- 
ted clay figures. Hundreds of other 
art and handiwork gifts have been 
loaded on the Gratitude Train as it 
rolled through France. Then the 
Gratitude Train was put on two 
French Line ships. On the ships were 
painted the words “Merci America” 
(“Thank You, America” ). 

The ships are expected to arrive 
in New York shortly after December 
1. U. S. planes will welcome the ships 
as they circle the Statue of Liberty. 
Fire boats will greet. the ships 
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with dazzling water sprays. There 
will be a parade up New York City’s 
Broadway. 

Plans for distributing gifts from 
the Gratitude Train are not definite. 
One idea is to sell the gifts at auction 
in the different states and then give 
the money to U. S. charities. At an 
auction things are sold to the person 
who offers to pay the most money. 

French veterans who fought side 
by side with Americans in the two 
world wars thought up the idea for 
the Gratitude Train. 


VISA RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


Often you learn to understand and 
like someone if you get the chance 
to visit his home. The United Nations 
always has tried to make it easy for 
people of one country to visit people 
of another country. 

Some nations are now making it 
easier for visitors to enter. These 
countries are: Great Britain, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
nations, Canada, and some Latin 
American countries. 

All these countries now allow U. S. 
citizens to visit them without visas. 
A visa is written permission granted 
by onescountry to give citizens of 
another country the right to enter. 

Another reason these countries do 
not require visas now is that they 
want more U. S. tourists with dollars 
to spend. 





International News photo 
French railroad workers put the finishing touches on the train of gifts 
for the people of the U. S. Sign reads: “Train of French Gratitude.” 


Collar-Wearing Seals 
Mystery Is Solved 


Since 1944, nine Pribilof fur seals 
have been found with rubber collars 
around their necks. Ever since then, 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Servic. 
has asked the same question you are 
asking: 

Who put the collars on the seals? 

Today the Service scientists know 
the answer. Nobody put the collars 
on the seals: They did it themselves 
This is how it happened: 

In World War II, the Japanese 
dropped rubber food bags on th 
Aleutians islands for their hungry 
troops. Some of the parachuted bags 
missed the islands and ftoated out to 
sea. 

The seals, young and small then 
were attracted to the food in the 
rubber bags. They poked their heads 
through the small openings of the 
bags. Then they ate the food. But they 
couldn’t get their heads out again. 

After a while, the bags snapped 
off. But the tight collars, or necks of 
the bags, stayed on. The collars look 
like a dog’s round collar. And they 
have cut through the fur and skin 
of the seals’ necks. 

(To find out more about seals, 
read the theme article beginning on 


page 5.) 





WRITING AWARDS 


Junior Division 


Students in grades 7 through 9, in 
any school in the United States, its ter- 
ritories or possessions, are eligible to 
enter the Junior Division of the 1949 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Contribu 
tions published in the Junior Writers 
column and written by students in any 
grade through 9 will automatically be 
considered. 

There are four separate classifications 
in the Junior Division. They are: Essa\ 
Poetry, Short Story, and Internationa! 
Letter Writing. 


Full details about entering, and 
list of prizes and other honors, appea! 
in the Rules Booklet of the Writing 
Awards. If your teacher does not hav: 
a copy, you may obtain one by sending 
a request to: Scholastic Writing Awar( 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Some of you may live in an are: 
where a newspaper sponsors region 


Writing Awards. The Rules Book wil! 


tell you where to send Your entries. 














in the 
Pribilofs 


Mm’ NAME IS Alexandra Gromoff. 





[ am an Aleut (ah-ley-OOT) 
and I come from the Pribilof 
PRIB-ih-loff) Islands, Alaska. 

\leuts are neither Eskimos nor In- 
dians. We are a separate tribe. No- 
body is sure where Aleuts came from. 
Perhaps, in pre-historic times, our 
ancestors came 
across a land 
bridge from Si- 
beria to the conti- 
nent of North 
America. 

A full-blooded 
Aleut looked Asi- 
atic. His face had 
a square shape. 
His skin was 
brown-yellow. His eyes were dark 
and slanted. His hair was dark and 
straight. There are no full-blooded 
\leuts today, but those of us with 
Aleut blood call ourselves Aleuts. 

The Pribilofs are a group of four 
small islands, 240 miles north of ‘the 
\leutian Islands. The four Pribilof 
Islands are called St. Paul, St. George, 
Walrus, and Otter. Nobody lives on 
or Otter. St. Paul and St. 
George each has one village. Three 
hundred people live on St. Paul, 
vhich is the largest of the four is- 
lands. It is 86 square miles in area— 
little larger than the island of Man- 
ttan or the city of Norfolk, Va. Two 

dred people live on St. George, 

h is the second largest island. 
Our islands were discovered by 
Gerasim Prybilov, a Bussian, in 1786. 
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By Alexandra Gromoff 


At that time there were no people on 
the islands. But there were thousands 
of seals and otters. These mammals 
came to the Pribilofs every summer. 

Several years later, the Russians 
brought Aleuts to the islands from 
Unalaska, which is one of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. These Aleuts were 
brought to the Pribilofs for the sum- 
mer to help kill seals. Seal skins were 
and are valuable. 

Later some Aleuts settled in the 
Pribilofs. The Russians built wooden 
houses for them and gave them food. 
The Russians taught the Aleuts to 
write Russian and to write Aleut in 
Russian characters*. Aleut is a gut- 
tural* language. Many of its sounds 
come from the throat not the mouth. 
It sounds something like Eskimo and 
other Arctic languages. 

In 1867, the United States bought 
Alaska from Russia. The sale in- 
cluded the Aleutian and Pribilof 
islands. 

I was born on the island of St. 
Paul. The other members of my fam- 
ily are my grandmother, who is my 
father’s mother and head of our fam- 
ily; my mother and father; my grand- 
mother’s adopted son; my brother, 
Smiles; and my four sisters, Eliza- 
beth, Angelina, Evgania, and Zena. 
Ours is a medium-sized family. Many 
other Aleut families are larger. 


U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Aleuts watching the St. Paul’s team play baseball. 


We live in a five-room, concrete 
house. The inside of the house is 
wooden. There is a kitchen, which is 
the largest room, a living room, and 
three bedrooms. They are all on one 
floor. Upstairs there is an attic. We 
have no bathroom. We have no run- 
ning water in our house. Outside, in 
the street, there is a big faucet, like 
a hydrant. Many families on our 
street get their water from this hy- 
drant. A few of the Aleut houses have 
inside toilets. And about half the 
families on St. Paul have running 
water in their houses. ‘ 

All Aleuts in the Pribilof Islands 
live in houses like ours. The U. S. 
Government builds them and gives 
one to each family. 

The Government also furnishes the 
houses. But the furniture is old and 
we do not like it very much. Many 
of us order furniture from Sears Roe- 
buck or Montgomery Ward. We heat 
our houses with stoves. At home we 
have a coal stove in the kitchen, 
which we use for heating and cook- 
ing. We have smaller stoves in the 
other rooms. 

Our village is built on a hillside. 
In the village center is our church, a 
Russian Orthodox Church*. It is one 
of the few signs that our islands were 
ever owned by Russia. Today no one 
except the older people, the members 
of the church choir, and the priest 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


Photo by John Hanson 


The village of St. Paul is on the water's edge. 


can read Russian. There are 50 Aleut 
houses in the village, built in rows. 

There is a hospital on St. Paul and 
on St. George. Each has two stores 
One is the Government store. It giyes 
food and clothing to the Aleuts. This 
food is mostly canned. The other 
store is the canteen.-It belongs to the 
natives. The canteen sells fresh food 
such as oranges, pork, turkey, or 
chicken. But canteen prices are high 
because the food has to be brought 
from so far away. Few of us can buy 
food at the canteen except on holi- 
days. 

There is also a wooden 
building in the village. 

Up the hill a little from the village 
are the houses of the Government 
employees—the doctor, the teachers, 
the power plant superintendent, the 
Government store head, and the 
agent who runs the island. These 
Government employees are not 
Aleuts. They come from the states. 

The Government employees 
houses are made of wood and are two 
stories high. They have running water 
and furnaces. 


school 


Phe -— John Hanson 
School cooking class. Alexandra is 
third from left in the secénd row. 


There are no trees on our islands. 
Summer is too short for large trees 
to mature. We have grass and flowers 
and pussy willows. Our pussy willows 
grow flat along the ground, like 
creepers. They are blown flat by the 
wind. 

There are only two seasons in the 
Pribilofs—winter and summer. Win- 
ter lasts from early October until 
May. The temperature rarely goes 
below zero but it is very windy in 
winter. It often snows but the snow 
does not pile up because it is blown 
away by the wind. In summer the 
temperature is about 65 degrees. 
There is much rain and fog. 


PICNICS AND DANCES 


When the weather is good in sum- 
mer, we often camp out on the other 
side of the island or go on picnics. 
We also go berry-picking. Tiny blue- 
berries grow on the islands and also 
red-orange berries which we call 
“beruskon.” 

During both winter and summer 
we have dances like your dances. 
Sometimes we dance to the radio, 
sometimes one of our men plays his 
guitar for us. We also see movies and 
listen to the radio. 

Our houses have electricity, so we 
can have radios. Some people have 
electric washing machines and sew- 
ing machines, too. But the electricity 
is turned on for us only from when it 
gets dark until midnight. The Gov- 
ernment employees have electricity 
all day. 

Some Aleuts do not like having the 
electricity turned off at midnight. 
I have always liked it. In our home 
we light a kerosene lamp or a candle 
if we want to stay up. Often we sit 


around the light drinking tea (wwe 
drink a lot of tea) and my grand- 
mother tells us stories. Many of the 
stories are old Russian legends. \{y 
favorite one goes on for three or four 
hours when my grandmother tells it. 
It is a story about a poor family. The 
father is sick and is going to die. An 
angel is sent down from Heaven to 
help the family before the father dies 
The angel looks like a man and the 
family does not know he is an angel. 

The angel helps the father to 
make lots of money for his family 
and makes them happy. One night 
when his family has gone to bed the 
father is sitting in the living room 
drinking tea with the angel. He no- 
tices that gold wings are beginning 
to sprout on the angel’s shoulders 
When the father asks about the wings 
the angel tells who he really is. The 
end has come and the father dies. 
His family finds him in the living 
room in the morning. And the angel 
has disappeared. 


OUR FAMILIES 


In Aleut homes the parents are 
very strict with their children. Grand- 
parents are also strict. Children must 
respect their elders and be obedient 
They must not lie. When we grow 
up we usually decide that they were 
right to be as strict with us as they 
were. 

There is not much variety in our 
food. For breakfast we have coffee 
or tea, toast, and oatmeal. In winte: 
we have corn beef hash and potatoes, 
or soup and potatoes for lunch. For 
dinner we often have peruga. Peruga 
is a pie made of fish, rice, onions, and 
eggs, enclosed in a crust. For dessert 
we have canned fruit or rice pud- 
ding. Once in a long while we have 
cake or pie for dessert. 

In summer we have seal meat with 
canned vegetables for lunch and din- 
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ner. We also have eggs, laid in sum- 
mer by ducks and seagulls on Walrus 
and Otter Islands. These eggs have a 
dark yellow yolk and a strong flavor. 

We eat potatoes at almost every 
meal. We also eat much bread. We 
drink tea in the morning, at lunch, 
in the afternoon, at supper, after sup- 
per, and before going to bed. Water 
is always boiling on the stove for tea 
and whenever a friend visits some- 
one, he is given tea. 

Most Aleuts save their money to 
uy special food for holidays at the 
canteen. We have twice as many holi- 
days in the Pribilofs as you have in 
the U. S. The Russian Orthodox cal- 
endar® is different from the U. S. 
calendar. So we celebrate Christmas, 
New Year, and Easter twice. In addi- 
tion to celebrating birthdays, we 
celebrate name days, as the Russians 
do. Your name day is the day you 
were christened. 

A few days before Easter we have 
a special holiday called Forgiving 
Day. On this day we visit all our 
neighbors and friends. In each house 
we kneel and ask our friends to for- 
give us for any harm we may have 
done them during the year. 


LEARNING ENGLISH 
Aleut children start going to school 


when they are 6. We have two- 


schools, each with four rooms. One 
is on St. Paul and has three teachers. 
The other is on St. George and has 
two teachers. 

The first grade pupils speak Aleut 
when they start school. They spend 
most of their year learning to speak 
English. The teachers, who come 
from the U. S., speak English and 
cannot speak Aleut. 

\fter the first grade, pupils study 
rithmetie, geography, drawing, pen- 

uship, English, and music. Music 
consists of singing U. S. songs, such 
is “Old Black Joe.” 

Girls study cooking and sewing in 
school. Boys study carpentry. 

Each school has a shower room. 
Two days a week all pupils have to 
take showers. And when they come 
to school in the morning, they have 
to brush their teeth and comb their 
hair. All this is because some large 


families do not make their children .- 


brush their teeth and wash. 
basketball is our only school sport. 
At Christmas, each school puts on a 


a 





* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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Two Aleut boys. 


‘Christmas play. These are the only 


extraeurricular activities. 

School starts in September and 
gets out in May. The school hours are 
9 to 3, and pupils go~home for lunch. 

Aleut pupils in the Pribilofs have 
to stay in school until they are 16. 
The schools go only through the 
eighth grade. If the pupils wish more 
schooling, their parents must send 
them to southeast Alaska to school. 
Not many pupils go away to school 
because the 2,000 miles they would 
have to travel is a long distance from 
home. 

The most highly paid Aleut on our 
islands earns about $1,000 a year. 
Most earn less. Although the Govern- 
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ment gives us our houses, food, fue! 
and clothing, there are many things 
a man with a large family needs to 
buy. 

Our men and boys earn their 
money sealing. 

Each summer thousands of seals 
come to the Pribilofs. All summer,, 
day and night, we can hear them 
barking and roaring on the beaches. 

The bull seals are the first to ar- 
rive. They come from the Gulf dif 
Alaska. They choose the places along 
the beaches where they will stay 
The rocky stretches of beach where 
seals stay are called rookeries. Two" 
weeks later the cows (female seals) 
and the young bachelors come. All 
during their trip they never touch 
land. They eat and sleep at sea, bob- 
bing up and down on the waves. 
The cows come from as far south as 
California. The bachelors don’t come 
from as far south as the cows. 

Soon after the cows arrive the 
young seals are born. Then the cows 
look for food for themselves and feed 
their young. After the young seals 
start taking care of themselves, each 
bull picks out from 15 to 50 wives. 
The group of wives is called a harem. 
The bulls spend the summer watch- 
ing their wives. They do not eat, but 
live on the fat they have stored up 
over the winter. 

Each bull has a place for himself 
and his wives. The bachelors have a 
separate space. If one wife tries to 
run to another bull, the first bull 
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These Aleuts are rounding up a herd of seals. 


chases her. If he catches her, he beats 
her with his flippers and throws her 
back with the other wives. If the wife 
gets to the other bull, the two bulls 
fight. If one is killed, the other takes 
all the dead bull’s wives. If one is 
badly injured, he goes and joins the 
old men seals. 

If a bachelor can beat a bull, he 
becomes a bull. Bulls are also called 
beachmasters. 

Aleut sealers go down to the rook- 
eries in summer. With sticks the seal- 
ers round up only bachelors—they 
have the best fur—and drive them to 
the killing grounds. Seals are easily 
rounded up because they move along 
together like sheep. The sealers often 
round up 3,000 or 4,000 seals in one 
rookery. Bulls and their wives are 
left in the rookery. 


KILLING SEALS 


At the killing ground, the seals are 
allowed to rest for several hours. 
Their fur is not as good if they 
are killed while they are perspiring. 
They are clubbed over the head and 
their throats are slit. After the killing, 
the seals are skinned. The Aleuts are 
allowed to take any part of the meat 
they want. This is our main meat 
supply. The skins are taken to the 
blubber house where the blubber is 
removed and the skins are soaked in 
water. Then they are taken to the 
salt house where they are packed in 
salt to preserve them. Finally, the 
skins are barrelled and shipped to 
the U. S. Most of them are made into 
coats. 

Only Aleuts have the right to kill 
seals. During the sealing season other 
Aleuts come to the Pribilofs from the 
Aleutian Islands to help in the kill- 
ing. The skins belong to the U. S. 
Government, which pays the Aleuts 
for killing the seals. 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


In winter the sealers do carpentry, 
build roads and houses, and do other 
work around the islands. 

There is little fishing because the 
weather is bad and the sea rough. 
But sometimes in the summer our 
men go out in the Bering Sea to fish 
for halibut. In early summer, we 
gather sea urchins* among the rocks 
on the shore. The halibut and sea 
urchins are used as food on the 
islands. 

In winter our men trap white foxes 
and blue foxes for their fur. 

As well as foxes, we have reindeer 
on our islands. The reindeer were 
brought to the islands for milk and 
meat. Some people raise pigs or 
chickens. The Government has given 
each island a herd of dairy cows. 
There are no sheep or horses. 

The health of some of our people 
is not good. We do not get all the 
foods we need. And our daily food 
contains only 1700 calories. Some of 
our people have tuberculosis. Many 
Aleuts have poor teeth. 


The Pribilof Islands are run by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, which is 
part of the Department of the In- 
terior. The Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice assigns an agent to St. Paul and 
another agent to St. George. These 
agents govern ‘the islands. The Serv- 
ice also sends the other Government 
employees to the islands. 

The Aleuts have no elections and 
no real self-government. We would 
like to be able to elect the agent and 
the postmaster, and to have som 
self-government, since we are U. § 
citizens. The Government has started 
clubs where we discuss our commu- 
nity problems. 

The agent also decides how much 
pay each sealer will receive. There 
are four pay classes. Pay depends 
not only on sealing ability, but also 
on behavior. And once a week the 
agent and doctor inspect our houses 
to see if they are clean. 

Most of our people had never been 
off the islands until 1942. In that year 
Dutch Harbor, in the Aleutians, was 
bombed. Ali of us were evacuated 
from the Pribilofs to Funter Bay, 
Alaska. An army transport boat car- 
ried us, people from the Aleutians 
and the possessions we were allowed 
to take, to Alaska. Funter Bay is a 
former cannery settlement. When we 
arrived there was no one there ex- 
cept the watchman. We lived there 
for two years in bunkhouses. Some 
families went to other parts of Alaska 
to get jobs. But when the time came 
to go back to the Pribilofs they went 
with us. 





Photo by John Hanson 


Russian Orthodox church on St. Paul Island. 











The Christmas Tree 


“Deck the hall with boughs of holly! 
Fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-lasla 
‘Tis the season to be jolly! 


Fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la.” 


It won't be long now. Very soon 
we shall be hanging Christmas 
wreaths on doors and windows, deck- 
ng the fireplace with holly, tying 
sprays of mistletoe to the chandeliers. 
Some evening soon the Christmas 
tree will take up its customary place 
in the corner. The house will wear 
an air of holiday, an air of expect- 
ancy. It will seem to be waiting for 
something. For the Christ Child? For 
the Spirit of Christmas? For peace 
on earth, good will to men? 

Yes, surely for these —but for 
something else too. That is the mys- 
tery of evergreens brought indoors. 
They make us feel something we 
cannot express. It is a mystery that 
goes back and back as far as. man 
can remember. Always evergreens 
and festivity have gone together. 
Always evergreens have brought a 
spirit into the house. 


LIKE ANCIENT TIMES 

Whose spirit? 

The spirit of Natural Things. Who 
has been alone under the stars and 
not felt that spirit? Who has met the 
wind on a high hill and not felt that 
spirit? Who has stood beneath the 
vide spreading branches of a great 
tree and not felt that spirit? 

In that respect we are no different 
from the folks of thousands of years 
go. They saw Nature everywhere. 

ery fountain had its nymph, every 

intain had its god, every stream, 
every grove, every meadow had its 

ty. The whispering of the trees 

s the mysterious speech of the god 
who lived in their Jepths. The sound 
of the waves breaking on the shore 
was the joyous laughter of the divini- 
ties who dwelt in the sea. 

We have never really stopped be- 
lieving in the spirit of Natural Things. 
We feel we bring it into the house 


when we deck our halls with holly. 
Surely a very special spirit must 


dwell in leaves and branches ‘that* 


stay green and alive the year around. 

Long before the fir tree was espe- 
cially honored, halls in England.and 
America were decked 
greens. ‘The Christmas tree is really 
a newcomer to our festivities. It 
never was mentioned in any writing 
till 1604, when somebody wrote 
about Christmas fir trees in a book. 
A new custom had evidently sprung 
up in Strassburg, Germany. From 
that city the custom spread and 
spread till in ali Germany it was the 
center of the Christmas celebration 


CHRISTMAS TREE CUSTOMS 


To England the Christmas tree 
didn’t come till later. Prince Albert, 
who came from Germany to marry 
Queen Victoria, introduced the cus- 
tom into England. Later the German 
and the English emigrants to Amer- 
ica brought the custom to us. Now it 
is ours from coast to coast. Scarcely 
another custom is so dear to us. 

It is so dear that in many cities 
there has sprung up the custom of 
having a municipal Christmas tree. 
Cities that are lucky enough to have 
a large evergreen growing use that 
for the municipal Christmas tree. In 
Wilmington, North Carolina there 
grows an extremely large Live Oak* 
tree festooned* with Spanish Moss. 
Its branches extend 110 feet. One 
Christmas it glittered with more than 
750 many -colored lights and well 
over a thousand ornaments. 

At Altadena, California, the great 
Christmas sight is the mile-long ave- 
nue of Deodar Cedars. Once this 
avenue was a private driveway lead- 
ing to a ranch. Now the ranch is 
gone. The avenue is a public thor- 
oughfare. At Christmas time the 
trees ~sparkle with innumerable 
lights, and visitors come from far 
and near to see the trees. 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good, 
you will receive @ 
Shutterbug Button. 








FULL NELSON. Baxter giving McAbe a hard 
time. Taken at Jamaica Arena by Stan Anderson, 
P. S. 135, Queens, N Y. He used a Mercury Il. 








CONCHO CATFISH. Photo by Don Holden, San 
Angelo (Tex.) Jr. H. S. Don used a Kodak 207. 





SEAL WITH STYLE shows off in the Florida 
Marine Studios. Photo by Tom Chastain of Palm 
Beach Public School. Kodak Vigilante f4.5 620. 






THE DECEMBER SKY 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, N. Y. 


December heavens like special orna- 

ments on a “sky-tree.” Now there 
are brilliant blue, red, yellow, white, 
orange, and pink sky lights. 

The Milky Way is like angel hair 
stretched across the heavens from one 
horizon to the other. Actually it is shim- 
mering light from billions and billions 
of distant stars. 

Sirius, Capella, and Vega light the 
December sky. They are the first, third 
and fourth brightest stars of our sky. It 
is unusual to-see them all at the same 
time. 

Sirius, a blue star, shines above the 
southeastern horizon (at about 8 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time) in the constel- 
lation of Canis Major, the Big Dog. In 
Stars in Our Heaven, Peter Lum repeats 
a legend told by the Finnish poet, To- 
pelius. 

The poet described Heaven as a land 
of large rivers, mountains, and oceans. 
Two lovers were separated in this 
Heaven for a thousand years by mighty 
waters. In their separate areas each 
toiled sadly. At last they built a long 
bridge, the Milky Way, to help unite 
them again. Then, their labors ended: 

“Straight rushed into each other’s 


[ » BRIGHTEST stars adorn the 


arms, 

And melted into one; 
So they became 
es 
Great Sirius, the mighty sun.” 


the brightest 


Overhead, just east of the meridian, 
gleams creamy white Capella. This star 
is in the kite-shaped constellation of 
Auriga. Capella is red and green when 
rising. Its name means She-Goat, and it 
is the shepherd’s star. This is why: 

Capella can be seen in our latitudes 
during most of the year. At the zenith 
it has a strong white light. Shepherds 
used this star to guide them home, just 
as we use the North Star today. 

Once you find Capella in Auriga, it 
is easy to find the Gemini (the Heaven- 
ly Twins). Look for two parallel lines of 
stars just east of Auriga. Castor, bright 
white, and Pollux, yellow-orange, are 
the two stars that mark the Twins’ 
heads. The feet of the Gemini-nearly 
reach the shoulders of the giant Orion. 

A meteor shower, known as the Gemi- 
nids, will burst from the Gemini oa 
Sunday, December 12. Watch for these 
“shooting stars” close to midnight when 
Gemini will be east of the meridian. 

The Greeks and Romans thought the 
Twins were gods of war. Whenever 
Greek or Roman soldiers fought they 
prayed to the Twins for victory. The 
soldiers’ favorite oath was, “By the 
Gemini.” But today that oath has be 
come our saying “By Jiminy.” 

Steely-blue Vega is in the constella- 
tion Lyra, the Harp. According to Chi- 
nese legend, Vega is the goddess of 
spinning. The Chinese call her Chih 
Nu, the heavenly weaver. They be 















































































Chart shows most of the stars of the winter sky. 





STAR WORDS 
Sirius (SIHR-ih-us) 
Capella (KUH-pel-uh) 
Vega (VEE-guh) 
Lyra (LYE-ruh) 
Auriga (aw-RYE-guh 
Cygnus (S1G-nus) 
Albireo (al-BEE-reh-oh) 
Gemini (JEM-i-nye) 
Regulus (REG-you-lus) 
Pollux (PAHL-uks) 


zenith (ZEE-nith) is.the point in the’ 
heavens directly over the head of the 
spectator. 

meridian (me-RID-i-an) An _ imag- 
inary line (like the equator) drawn from 
south to the zenith to north in the sky. 


PII IIIA AAAAAAIAAAAAAAAAA IOI 


lieve she was the daughter of thei 
Lord of Heaven who once sent her 
down to earth to guide the fine art of 
women’s work. * 

Young girls learning to weave pray 
to Chih Nu. They want her skill to 
show in their work. Some _ temples 
honor Chih Nu with special altars. 

December skies show us only one eve- 
ning star, the planet Saturn. It shines 
east of pink-white Regulus in the con- 
stellation Leo. Saturn rises ~well be- 
fore midnight. We also see only one 
morning star, the planet Venus. It rises 
in the southeast a little before the 
Sun does. 

The Northern Cross is in the con- 
stellation of Cygnus, the Swan. The 
brilliant white star Deneb beams atop 
the Cross. Deneb means “tai!” in Ara 
bic and marks Cygnus’ tail. Albireo, a 
star at the foot of Cross, shines in the 
swan’s beak. The cross-bar stars forn 
Cygnus’ wings. Albireo is a double star 
One of its stars is blue, the other gold 
They can be seen through binoculars 

Stare awhile... there goes the 
Swan flying down the Milky Wa 

Here is a legend about Cygnus. The 
ancient Greeks believed that the god 
Zeus once changed himself into a swa: 
He did this when he was wooing 2 
fair lady. The Greeks associated Cyg 
nus with the swan into which Zeus 
transformed himself. They also b: 
lieved Castor and Pollux to be the 
twin sons of the lady Zeus wooed. 


PHASES OF THE MOON 


Dec. 8 FIRST QUARTER 
Dec. 16 FULL MOON 

Dec. 23. LAST QUARTER 
Dec. 30 NEW MOON 


Next week Miss Barry will discuss the 
Bethlehem Star. 








it takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 102. 





1. Indefinite article mean- 

ing one. 

8. Abbreviation of 
state at left. 

6. A sudden action 
or stroke. 

8. Automobile cen- 
ter in state out- 
lined at left. 

11. Preposition meaning in favor of. 

12. Preposition meaning to place on. 

13. Kind of fruit. 

14. Prefix meaning before. 

15. Abbreviation for pound. 

16.1 am (abbr.). 

17. Kind of flower. 

19. Form of “to have” 
ular. 

20. Adjective meaning soon. 

21. Big bird in Arabian Nights. 

22. Made effort to learn his lesson. 

24. Gentlemen. 

25. Belonging to same family. 

27. Opposite of yes. 


|. Form of to be (1st person singular). 
More pleasant. 
Small bed. 
Lake —~——— borders state outlined 
above. 
7. City in state outlined above. 
5. Canine. 
Bits of news. 
Toward. 
ll. Made of fibers. 
13. City in state outlined above. 
18. Large Asiatic country. 
A trough for carrying bricks. 
Initials of Al Smith. 
21. Sticky substance from trees. 
23. Annoy and tease. 
26. Abbreviation for number. 
Answers in Teacher Edition this week; In 
your edition next week. 





(3rd person sing- 
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Solution in Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-bat; 4-Salem; 6-Bryant; 7-Mo.; 8- 
q ; ll-or; 13-stab; 15-drew; 17-sore; 18- 
cave; 19-N. D.; 20-Lee; 21-S. S.; 23-Rd.; 24- 
Minute; 27-Plato; 28-ope 

DOWN: 1- Bay; 2-alns; 3-tent; 4-sr.; 5-mt.; 6- 
Boston; 7-Mass.; 10-hard; 11-oral; 12-Revere; 14- 
be; age C.; 16-weed; 21-silo; 22-snap; 24-M. P.; 
25-Ute; 2 6-to. 





Not Synthetic 
Lady: “Are you the paper boy?” 
Little boy: “No, Ma’am. I'm a real 
boy.” 


Carole Ann Herwood, Hillsdale School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heavy Touch 


Jane: “How could you get hurt by a 
falling leaf?” 
Jim: “Easy! It was a table leaf.” 


Harian Brown, Rochester. N. Y. 


Plural 


Teacher: “What is the ees of man!” 
~ Edith: “Men.” 

Teacher: “What is the plural of 
child?” 

Edith: “Twins.” 


Patsy Jane Clark, Albert H. Hill School, Richmond, Va. 


Easy Cure 


Patient: “Doctor, I have trouble with 
my breathing.” 

Doctor: “Don’t worry. I'll soon stop 
that.” 


Steven Batterman, P. 8S. 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Change the Flavor 


Bob: “How is the sick cow you had?” 

Bill: “He'll be all right. I gave him a 
bag of sugar to eat.” 

Bob: “Why did you do that?” 

Bill: “Well, he had a sour stomach.” 


Edward Matalevich, P. 8. 56. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Common Knowledge 


Doctor: “Ask the accident victim 
what his name is so we can —_ his 
family.” 

Nurse (a few minutes later) : “He 


says his family knows his name. 
Doris Flier, Halfa Jr. H. 8., Armstrong, Ia. 


How Come? 
“My shaving brush is very stiff,” com- 
plained the father. 
“That's funny,” answer his son, “It 
was nice and soft yesterday when I 


painted my bicycle with it.” 
Elwood Davis, Ivydale (W. Va.) School. 


Joke of the Week 


Tim: “Who would ever want to put 
razor blades in an icebox?!” 
Tom: “My uncle Louie. He likes cold 
cuts!” 
Edward Pilz, So. 17th St. School. Newark, N. J. 


WALT DISNEY’S 


SODEAR TD 
MY HEART 





A live-action 
musical play starring 
BURL IVES _ BEUIAH BONDI 
HARRY CAREY_LUANMA PATTEV 
and Hollywood’ favorite new star 
BORBY DRISCOLL 


and new Walt Disney 
eartoon characters 





TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by Harold. Schuster 
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Short Shots 


FTER graduating from Tennessee 
with All-American honors, George 
“Bad News” Cafego became the work- 
horse of the Brooklyn Dodgers eleven. 
Playing against the N. Y. Giants one 
day, Bad News brought the ball upfield 
practically single-handed. Just before 
the half ended, he broke away for a 
long run. First one man hit him, then 
another, but Bad News képt going. 

Finally, about five Giants were 
draped over his back and still he moved 
goalward. At last he started to go down 
—just as the timer’s gun exploded. 

A spectator turned to his neighbor 
and shouted, “Gosh! They had to shoot 
him to stop him!” 

No one who played against the N.Y.U. 
basketball team in 1943 could ever 
snarl, “All right, maybe you can beat us 
in basketball, but wait till we get you 
in baseball.” 

Look at the baseball stars who played 
on that N. Y. U. quintet: Ralph Branca, 
Dodgers; Sam Mele, Red Sox; Eddie 
Yost, Washington; John Simmons, Mon- 
treal; and Al Grenert, Louisville. 

Kentucky U.’s whiz kid, Ralph Beard, 
made every All-American basketball 
team last season and was generally 
hailed as the country’s No. 1 player. 
But at least one team didn’t think he 
rated No. 1. That team was—Kentucky! 
The Wildcat squad chose Alex Groza 
as the team’s most valuable player. 

Some years ago when Clark Shaugh- 
nessy was coaching the U. of Maryland 
football team, he had trouble remem- 
bering names. One day the Terps were 
playing a tough opponent. Shaughnessy, 
pacing up and down the sideline, yelled 
at the team manager, “Manager! What 
quarter is it?” 

“It’s the fourth quarter, Coach,” re- 
plied the manager, “and there are only 
about four minutes to go.” Shaughnessy 
snapped, “Send in Mont.” 

“But, Coach,” the surprised manager 
blurted, “Mont started the game and 
he’s been in there ever since.” 

Shaughnessy didn’t bat an eye. “Well, 
then,” he bellowed, “take him out. He 
needs a rest.” 

The guy who arranges the basketball 
schedule at Long Island U. is either the 
bravest man in the world or just plain 
crazy. How do you like this for a sched- 
ule: St. Louis, Oklahoma A. & M., Ore- 
gon, and Muhlenberg, twice each, plus 
Bowling Green, Santa Clara, Utah, Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina St., Kansas St., 
Butler, Georgia Tech, Rice, Western 


Kentucky, Duquesne, Seton Hall, and 
Xavier. 

That's the toughest schedule I ever 
heard of. Nearly every one of those 
teams was a sectional champ last year. 

L. I. U., however, is also “loaded.” 
Keep an eye on Sherman White, a 
6-foot 5-inch sophomore who was a 
sensation at Englewood (N. J.) High 
School. In the 1947 New Jersey state 
tournament, Sherman sank 129 points 
in five games—a state record. — 

Coach Clair Bee tells me that Sher- 
man is the only player he has ever had 
who, as a freshman, could “dunk” the 
ball with either hand. 

Can’t understand why the N. Y. Giants 
want to get rid of Johnny Mize. Sure 
he isn’t a speed demon or a fancy Dan 
around first base. But how can the 
Giants replace a guy who hit 40 homers 
and batted in 125 runs last season? 

Only Ralph Kiner hit as many homers 
and only Stan Musial batted in as many 
runs (National League). 

The trade winds, as I write this, are 
blowing toward Brooklyn. If the Giants 
ever peddle Big John to the Dodgers, 
they'll be handing the 1949 pennant to 
them on a silver platter. Mize is just 
what the doctor ordered for Brooklyn— 
a steady long-ball clouter. 

My feeling is that the Giants are just 
trying to throw a scare into Mize, that 


they wouldn’t dare to trade him, and 
that John will open the season for them 
on first base. 

“How do you like my Junior Scholas 
tic all-star football team?” writes Charlie 
Feuer, of Hunter College Elementary 
School, New York City. 

Lu J ack, Bears 
Chappi U s, Dodgers 

Sa N ders, Yankees 

Tr I ppi, Cards 

Y O ung, Yankees 

G R oza, Browns 


Ro S sides, Columbia 
Derri C ote, Michigan 
Fise H er, Notre Dame 
Nort O n, Penn State 
Wa L ker, S.M.U. 
Bedn A rik, Pennsylvania 
Ju S tice, No. Carolina 
Seo T t, Army 
Hawk I ns, Navy 
Tripu C ka, Notre Dame 
Did you hear the one about the foot- 
ball coach who was collared by an an- 
gry rooter after losing a game by a big 
score? “How many students are enrolled 
in this university?” asked the old grad 
politely. 
“About 17,000,” replied the coach. 
“Is it asking too much to put two of 
them in front of a ball-carrier?” snapped 
the old grad. 


—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Ninth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Gills! 
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Fish is good eating any day in the week. It equals meat in” 
body-building protein, contains Vitamin D and Vitamin A, 
and supplies plenty of minerals like iron, copper, and iodine. 















manufacture (man-you-FAK-ture). 
Pronounce ture as in nature. This is 
a word we connect with factories 
and machines. But manufacture was 
born long before the machine. We 
owe the word to the Romans. In their 
language, which was Latin, manus 
meant “hand.” Facere meant “to 
make.” So to manufacture something 
really meant to make something by 
hand. 

That suited us very well before the 
age of machinery, when everything 
was made by hand. But now most 
things are made by machine. So we 
have changed the meaning of the 
word manufacture. For the old mean- 
ing we have a new word—“hand- 
made.” 

The word manus appears in an- 
other familiar word — manuscript. 
That means something “written by 
hand.” Manus appears also in the 
word mantal. Manual labor is any 
rough work done with one’s hands. 
Digging ditches is manual labor. 


ARE WE 


Spellbound? 


Yes, we are—and we apologize. 

On page 5 of our October 20 issue 
our printer gave penicillin only two 
fs instead of the three it should have. 

He made up for it on page 6. There 
he put an extra “I” in Philippines. By 
the way, a native of the Philippine 
Islands calls himself a Filipino. Note 
that it is spelled with an F and one p. 


SEEING 
DOUBLE? 


No, you are not seeing double 
when you look at these words. 

baba (BAH-bah) an old woman. 
The word comes from Russia. There 
a peasant woman is called baba. 


dodo (DOH-doh) a huge pigeon. 
Great numbers of these birds, which 
were larger than turkeys, used to 
live on the island of Mauritius, in the 
Indian -Ocean. The birds could not 
fly. So when European settlers came 
to the island, they easily killed all the 
dodos. By 1861 there was not a dodo 
left in the world. 

froufrou (FROO-froo) the rus- 
tling of a woman’s dress. This word 
imitates the sound of the rustling, 
just as buzz imitates the sound a bee 
makes. 

grigri (GREE-gree) an African 
Negro charm worn to bring good 
luck and ward off evil. 

pawpaw (PAW-paw) a tree grow- 
ing in the eentral and southern U. S. 
It has a yellow, sweet fruit. The 
name is also spelled papaw. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


Live Oak. A kind of sturdy evergreen 
tree which has a short, thick trunk and 
long branches. 

characters. These are marks used in 
writing. The Russians use characters de- 
veloped from the ancient Greek alpha- 
bet. But we use characters developed 
from the ancient Roman alphabet. 

guttural (GUT-ur-ul). An adjective 
that describes a throaty sound. German 
is a guttural language. 

Russian Orthodox Church. (OR-tho- 
doks). Name of the church most widely 
attended by the Russian people. 

Russian Orthodox Calendar. Also 
known as the Julian Calendar. In 46 
B.C. the Roman emperor, Julius Caesar, 
ordered the calendar changed. Before 
then calendars were arranged poorly. 
Sometimes January turned up in Au- 
tumn. The Julian calendar differs from 
ours. It has 12 alternate months of 31 
and 30 days—except for February. Feb- 
ruary has 29 days. Every four years 
February has 30 days. Both calendars 
start on the same day of the year. 

sea urchins (Urchins. Pronounce the 
u as in urn). Small, round sea animals 
with a shell. They live on the sea bot- 
tom or on rocks in shallow waters. They 
are covered with many thin spines that 
look like those on a cactus plant. 

festoon (fes-TOON). Verb. To dec- 
orate a room with curve-shaped wreaths 
of leaves, fruit, flowers, and ribbons. 
Many homes are festooned during 
Christmas. 


No contributions to Junior Writers can be 
accepted unless they are signed by your 
teacher, stating they are your original work. 


Would You Rather Be an Oak? 


People call me an oak. Don't ask 
what that means because I couldn’t say. 
All I know is that people call me an oak 
and refer to me as a tree. Queer names 
they are. They don’t express the hap- 
piness that I know. 

I have experienced the pleasure of a 
bright sunny day when my branches 
reached far and drank in the sunshine, 
and I have sparkled in the midst of 
showers and even storms. Then, too, 
my branches have bent and bowed un- 
der the heavy load of glittering snow. 
That’s all a part of my life here on the 
hill, where my top seems to reach to the 
blue sky and my branches seem to 
spread far out over the green grasses of 
the meadow. No, folks don’t know what 
contentment is until they, have lived the 
life of a tree, an oak tree, to be exact. 

No, it was not always like this. Why, 
I can remember the day I was born. 
I was a weak little sprout and didn’t 
take to living very well. I was rich as 
far as social life goes; I was surrounded 
by lovely young flowers who begged me 
to try to live. But I just didn’t care. Fi- 
nally one day a little boy was ordered 
to dig me up and destroy me. Instead, 
he put me here. I liked it very well, but 
I was so weak that I nearly died of 
pneumonia that first winter. I recov- 
ered, thank goodness, but it wasn’t very 
encouraging when such varmints as 
that big red cow rubbed against me and 
scrubbed off my skin. And then there 
was that old mule who chewed at my 
ears and nearly ate me up. How I ever 
survived all that I'll never know. 

Because of my determination, I finally 
grew to be a tall oak with budding 
leaves that turned to soft green as the 
sun grew hotter. Later they turned to 
red, rust, and golden yellow as the sun 
faded and went far away. How funny I 
felt when they suddenly dropped to the 
ground and there I was naked to the 
world. I don’t mind the heavy snow, for 
it takes the place of my leaves during 
the winter. 

That’s how my years have passed. 
Here on the hill all the beauty of this 
old world passes before my eyes as I 
stand firm and straight looking upward 
to heaven and God, trying to’ under- 
stand the part He meant me to play 
here on the earth. Yes, I’m happy and 
contented. Would you rather be an oak? 


Rebecca Burberry, Grade 7 
Lafayette School, Lexington, Ky. 
Teacher, Nancy McClure 
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POSITIVELY GREATEST 
FREE 


Rare Octagonal (eight 
sided) stamp, gorgeous 
y%, Diamond, giant Triangle, 

%&. also mammoth and midg- 

et stamps, total valve 
$2.00, ALL FREE to 
approval buyers. Plus 
Free, Scott's International 
, $6.00 album and latest 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
P. ©. BOX 147 
BEAUMONT, CALIF. 

















GREAT 5520 price FOR 10° OFFER! 


(1) Big collection of 112 aff different genuine stamps from 
.» South America, South Sea islands, etc. Includes Air- 
Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
Packet 25 different British Colonies — Burma, Hong Kong, 


i 


Seotomon isiands, etc. (4) U. $. $5.00 high value. Total cata- 
tog price over $5.00! Everything for only 10c to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 










TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 


Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaraguae”’ Dia- 
mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
te & Vv. S&S. Fiag in NATURAL 
Cc Rs. also Fezzan ‘‘French For- 
eign Legion’ stamp, first U. S. 
mmmemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “U. S&S. Army” 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Colonials. Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


y $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 





What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 


from foreign missions, 
from Africa, South America, French, Cape Juby, 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer, 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 


other sources. 
Free 


Includes Stamps 








FOR °), 15 ar 








MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





ONLY U. S&S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Porto Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colonial Tri 
angle issued!), also Cook Islands, Indo- 

China, Syria, Ivory Coast, Jap ‘‘Slave’’ 
Philippine Issue, Turkish Harem, Da- 
mascus, Elephant Land, Miss *‘‘Af- 
rica’’, Cambodia, Pirate Island, 

Ship, ete., ALL FREE with ap- 

provals for 3c postage. 















HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


200 Different Stamps °*" 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains Cc 


stamps worth up to 15c each! 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 
Irish Commemoroa- 


FREE tive Collection, In- oe 


cluding Rebellion issue With » fan 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco Rooseve 
; Zan zibar, etc. Only 10¢ to Approval Appit. 
‘ La ——— Enciose 10c for an extre SUR 


é : PRISE 
al LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
15102 LANNING AVE. 
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* 1923-1948 « 


Stamp courtesy of Gimbel Bros., New York 
Cc courtesy of Pablo Esperidion 


PHILIPPINE 
SCOUT ISSUE 


HE Philippine Republic recently is- 

sued a 2c and a 4c stamp honoring 
the silver jubilee of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in the islands. 

The Scout movement in the Philip- 
pines began in 1923, seven years after 
the Boy Scouts of America were granted 
a charter by Congress. The stamps show 
a grinning Philippine scout saluting. 
The legend reads: Boy Scouts Silver 
Jubilee. The 2c stamp is green, the 4c 
stamp brown. 

Reproduced 
cachets. 

Lord Robert Baden-Powell started 
the Boy Scout movement in England in 
1908. During the Boer War of 1899- 
1902, Lord Baden-Powell, then a colo- 
nel, met many boys who were unable 
to take care of themselves in the field. 
He decided to teach young men how to 
get along in the world. 

Today there are Boy Scout move- 
ments all over the world. At least 70 








above are the two 





























AMERICAN 


countries have Boy Scout Troops. 
3 All different stamps from N. Amer- 
ica. Only 5c to Approval Buyers. 


Bryson Stamp Co., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Roose- 
velt Set COMPLETE. $5 & $10 stamps; Army, Navy, 
Marines, Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Colum- 
bian. Exposition Comm.—(vaiue 40c) Everything only 
Sc to VU. S&S. approval applicants. 

Metropolitan Stamp Co.,Dept.31, i40 Nassau St..N.Y.7 


107 "= 3¢ 


proval Buyers. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

















AKEWOOD 7. 
FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECT 1ON! 
Amazing Roosevelt ative ction FREE! 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a customer! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y. 








50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign ovals. 


Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN ST , Jamestown, New York 








Frances Mahon, Irvine School, Or- 
ange County, California, sends in this 
problem: 


A boy has invited a girl to go to the 
movies and says he will call for her at 
7:00 o’clock. He does not appear at that 
time and the girl is hurt because she 
thinks he has forgotten all about their 
date. Finally the boy rings the doorbell 
about 8 o’clock. He apologizes at once 
for being late and says he had given her 
the wrong time for the movie. Should 
the girl aceept his excuse and go to the 
movie with him anyway? Or should she 
tell him how angry she is and close the 
door in his face? 


Anybody can make a mistake about 
the time a movie starts. The question 
is: How often does it happen? If it hap- 
pens once, then it may be an accident. 
If it happens several times, then it is a 
habit. 

A boy who comes late and offers 
an earnest apology should certainly be 
excused—the first time. “That’s all right, 
Bill,” the girl might say. “I know you 
didn’t want to keep me waiting.” This 
answer would be graceful, generous, 
and mature. 

But suppose he was late again—and 
again? In that case a girl would be jus 
tified in talking his “habit” over with 
her date. If he did not change, it would 
be her privilege to refuse his invitations 
But she should refuse like a grown-up 
Temper or bad manners would not be 
in place.. Well-bred people never s'm 
a door. Certainly they never slam it in 
anyone's face. 
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score is 100. 


(tizenship Quiz @ 272522722 § 
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_ THE PRIBILOFS 


Underline the correct answer to each 
{ the following questions. Score 5 
ints each. Total, 30. 


]. Why are the Pribilof Islands valu- 
able to the U. S.? Because 
a. food can be grown there for 
Alaska. 
b. seals come tothe 
breed. 


island to 


c. the Aleuts make many beauti- 
ful objects. 
. Who runs the Pribilof Islands? 
a. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 
b. The Russian Orthodox Church, 
c. The Aleut Congress. 
3. How did U. S. acquire the Prib- 
ilofs? We 
a. conquered the Aleuts. 
b. took the islands away from the 
Japanese. 
c. bought them from Russia. 


to 


4. What kind of plant life is there on 
the Pribilofs? 


a. The islands are heavily wooded. 


b. The islands are completely 
bare. 
c. Grass, flowers, pussy-willows, 


and berries grow on the islands. 


5. How do seals live in the rookeries? 
a. In families composed of bulls, 


cows, and bachelors. 
b. Each bull guarding many 
wives. 


c. Bulls and bachelors living in 
friendship together. 


6. What are the most common foods 
the Aleuts eat? 














this group of islands is 











2. The U. S$. Government takes 
a the what part of his body? His 


a. Potatoes and bread. 
b. Beans and rice. 
c. Reindeer meat. 


My score 





2. HERE AND THERE 
IN THE NEWS 


What do you remember? Underline 
one answer in the brackets. Score 5 
points each. Total 35. 


1. General Charles de Gaulle’s party 
is getting (stronger, weaker). 

2. De Gaulle believes the head of |! 
France should have (more, less) power. 

8. The Communists (won, lost) seats 
in the Council of the Republic. 

4. The “Gratitude Train” is coming 
from (France, Germany). 

5. The Boy Scout movement was 
started in (U. S., England). 

6. A visa is a (permit to enter a coun- 
try, part of a helmet). 

7. The Federal Government Reor- 
ganization Commission wants our Gov- 
ernment to (hire fewer people, pay 
higher salaries). 

My score 


3. SKY IN DECEMBER 


Score 10 points each. Total 20. 


1. The brightest star in the Decem- 
ae a oo. .—- 





2. To what cosiataltibinn do we refer 
when we say, “By Jiminy”? 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the ques- 
tions below. Total 15. 





My score 


My total score 











3. The Filipino boy . 
on this stamp repre- 
sents a 
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Indian Language 


Teacher: 
called?” 

Olga: “Squaws.” 

Teacher: “Correct. And what were 
Indian babies called?” 

Olga: “Squawkers.” 


Shirley Rake, Baughman Local School, 
Marshallville, Ohio 


“What were Indian women 


Help 
Jane: “Have you heard about the rob- 
bery in the laundry?” 
Sue: “No, what happened?” 
Jane: “Two clothespiris held up a 
pair of pants!” 


Pat Dillon, Orchard Villa School, Miami, Fia. 


“the Zoe precision 


‘writing instrument of 
‘its kind in the world” 


You will marvel at the ease, speed 
and durability of this truly fine 
typewriter .. . direct descendant 
of “the first successful portable” 











these 5 big typing 8” 
1. TOUCH in 
2. —— LIN’ 


“ porns ty RIBBON REVERSE 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


FOR YOU! THIS LOVELY 
KEY- TO-MY- HEART PIN 


14K Gold Plated 
Beautifully 


ENG? AVED FREE 





E F SPACER 











Special—only 


with this ad 


WITH YOUR NAME AND HIS ON HEARTS and Engraving 
Desired on Lock Pin FREE. Catalog of hundreds of Per- 
sonalized , ma each. Re be — like 
| tnou of hen you receive your 

TASH | NOVELTY "ENGRAVING co. 

1301 SURF AVE.. DEPT. SM-4, BROOKLYN 24, WN. Y. 













rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
Fm) signs. Finest T ewre Reasonable prices. 
Pins, %& up. rite today for free catalog. VV 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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WHO SAYS THERE ISN‘T 
ANY SANTA CLAUS ? 








EDWARD, THIS REPORT IS A DISGRACE. WELL, THINGS HAVE CHANGED. me = 

WHEN | WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL, | WOULD | REMEMBER yOu TOLD MY e—6 TYPEWRITER. THAT's (T. 

HAVE BEEN ASHAMED OF GRADES FATHER THAT WHEN WE JOE, DON’T You KNOW 
LIKE THESE. — WERE GOING TOGETHER. 7 (REMEMBER THAT EDWARD'S TROUBLE 
_ BUT SCHOOLIS A LoT THAT. HE THOUGHT IT WAS (S HIS WRITTEN WORK. 
HARDER NOWADAYS, DAD. DISCOURTEOUS TO WRITE A PERSONAL ~ 
| BET YOU DIDN'T HAVE : : / z MAYBE YOU'RE RIGHT, 

TERM PAPERS AND REPORTS 7 sa 7 ELLA, HE'S my SON. 
. AND...AND THEMES Sf ie 4 HE MUST HAVE GRAINS. 
» AND THINGS. ——~ : 
" <9 























MISS ELWOOD, MY SON, EDWARD, JEEPERS, DAD, THIS IS | Ke gee -HM-M , THESE GRADES 

{S COMING IN AFTER SCHOOL NEAT. VLL BET I ARE MUCH GETTER, 

AND (WANT HIM TO USE YOUR GET BETTER THAN WELL, IF yOu DO... YOUNG MAN. AND 

TYPEWRITER . CAN YOU DO SOME “DON THIS PAPER. F AND CAN JACK UP WHAT'S THIS ? 
FILING OR SOMETHING THEN ? - — 7 ALL YOUR GRADES ..- 





JUST A LITTLE 
MOTTO I LEARNED FROM | 
ANOTHER HIGH MARKER. 








OU'LL start the new school 

year right if your family pre- 
sents you with an Underwood 
Portable. Facts show that typing 
does help students to get better 
grades. Tell your Dad you want 
the portable with Dual Touch 
Tuning and ail the features that 
enable you to turn out better work 
... the Underwood. 


See your nearest authorized 
Underwood Portable Typewriter 
Dealer, or write for free booklet. Wa l4 
Underwood Corporation 


ADER 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. . . - TYPEWRITER LEA 
Sales and Service Everywhere OF THE WORLD 
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What's the Woolworth attraction? Ice cream! 


E SAW and studied the Mar- 

shal] Plan in action in Europe 

this summer! “We” were 300 
teachers, graduate and undergraduate, 
vho toured and studied abroad under 
the auspices of the University of Ver- 
nont.® 

Belgium—tiny though it be—im- 
wessed us. Bustling Antwerp, busiest 
harbor in all Europe, surprised us most; 
the size and up-to-dateness of the ACE 
Electrical Works, the modern steel 
mills. Belgium may cause England to 
ook to her laurels. 

Tramping the streets of Paris, we 
liscovered how the French cling to 
heir ancient handicrafts. On main thor- 
ughfares itinerant craftsmen mended 
ottery and crockery; others wove 
itraw seats for chairs. 

All workers take their vacations in 
France at the same time—generallv in 
\ugust. Staggering vacations appears 
mknown. No luggage shop or factory 
would undertake the repair or replace- 
nent of a zipper on a valpack for me 
luring the last two weeks in August 
cause the factories are closed “pour 
ine vacance.” It took me nine days be- 
lore | could find a cobbler working dur- 
ng August who would repair a pair of 
es. 

Thus became meaningtul the admis- 
ion of the French Ministry of Finance 
hat France lags some twenty years be- 
ind the times industrially. While in 
France we learned much about the 


> I information on 1949 summer trips and 
€ abroad see Feb. and spring issues of 
tic Teacher 


Monnet Plan by which France reinvests 
her earnings in industry to enable her 
to catch up with the times. 

We came to know the English peo- 
ple. About half of us lived in their 
homes, ate with them, shared or ra- 
tion points with them and exchanged 
experiences. With them we underwent 
the inadequacies, the shortages, and 
monotony of the English diet. 

I shall never forget the lady of the 
house in a well-to-do middle class fam- 
ily taking the collar of one white shirt, 
the cuff of another, and the body of a 
third to put together a “new” shirt! 
This was not frugality alone; it was 
merely lack of clothing ration coupons. 
Nor will I forget the leather edges and 
patches on the jackets of many high 
school teachers visited in Birmingham. 
Nor the “queuing” up for ice cream or 
cigarettes when available. 

We went through the famous Krupp 
works, already reconverted in part to 
German locomotive repair and light in- 
dustries. We saw goods upon the shelves 
of stores brought there by the very re- 
cent currency reform. 

Yet our visit to Germany was discour 
aging in a far more important aspect. 
Somehow, we detected a sullen outlook 
beneath the sombre exterior of the Ger- 
man people we met. The seed of de 
mocracy has not yet taken root. 

A well planned schedule filled our 
days to the brim: “Off the record” talks 
with cabinet and other high govern- 
mental officials; countless receptions in 
our honor by mayors and burgomeisters, 
rectors and other educational officials. 


BY NATHAN KLEINHANDLER 


9-T 





Author makes new friends in a French village. 


At the Universities of Birmingham, 
Leiden and the Sorbonne we heard lec- 
tures by European specialists, as well 
as the University of Vermont profes- 
sional staff who accompanied us. I will 
long remember Stratford-on-Avon where 
we dined and witnessed a performance 
of “The Winter’s Tale” at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre as guests of 
the British Union of teachers; our visit 
to the Hague, the paintings of Rem- 
brandt and Frans Hals at the Rijk Mu- 
seum in Amsterdam; the Opera, the 
Louvre, Versailles and three weeks in 
Paris. 

The cost of such a trip? Surprisingly, 
$595 covered tuition (8 postgraduate 
credits towards a doctorate, masters or 
salary increment), boat fare, food, lodg- 
ing and transportation. 

Occasional inconveniences are inevi- 
table in such a crowded schedule; yet 
the advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 

Has this trip made us better citizens 
of the world or better classroom teach- 
ers? In innumerable ways! I became 
personally acquainted with vital world 
problems: economic conditions in Ger 
many, the crisis in France, the attitude 
of the Labor government towards na- 
tionalization of industry, the ECA, the 
OEFC and the other alphabetical Mar- 
shall Plan offshoots, etc. I see the effect 
on pupils of the personal anecdotes of a 
teacher who was there! 

The teacher may return a bit hum- 
bler, but a far better teacher and world 
citizen. I await impatiently another 
study tour opportunity. 
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“Opportunity 
knocked 


... and | 
answered” 








nm my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


peeereerernems “My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 
in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 years prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service, 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too 


. one that sets no limit on 


Spend just 30 
minutes in your own home to take the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you qual 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

This Aptitude Test has been the 
starting point of many a man’s succ 
story. Send for it now. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience. 


bn 


34 Nassav Stree! 
New York 5.N.Y 


Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


GENTLEMEN 
Please send me your aptitude test 
\ 


vame 


Home Address 








SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 
Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


Long-Playing Records 


Columbia’s new long-playing (LP) 
“microgroove” records were demon- 
strated to engineering audiences at 
September meetings of the Audio 
Engineering Society and the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, the New York Sec- 
tion. The long playing time (as much 
as 25 minutes on a single 12 inch side) 
is achieved by using a very small stylus, 
cutting many more grooves per inch, 
and utilizing the slow turntable speed 
(33 1/3 rpm) already familiar to users 
of 16” transcriptions. 

LP records must be played with a 
very light-weight (6 grams) pickup, 
fitted with a stylus having a tip radius 
of .001”. (Conventional phonograph 
needles have a tip radius more than 
twice as great. ) 

According to Dr. Peter Goldmark, 
these records should be superior in 
frequency range (fidelity) to the broad- 
casters 33 1/3 rpm transcriptions as 
well as to conventional 78 rpm records. 

Philco, Webster, and General Elec- 
tric have already brought out adapters 
(turntable and microgroove pickup) 
which can be connected to existing 
phonographs or radio receivers. Other 
manufacturers including Astatic, Audax, 
Zenith, Admiral, Stromberg-Carlson, 
Stewart Warner, Pickering, Shure, and 
Webster-Electric are announcing pick- 
ups designed to play these records. 
Webster-Chicago and Magnavox make 
record changers which will handle LP 
records. Steelman offers an LP record 
player built-in loud-speaker. Columbia 
Records has offered the process to all 
record manufacturers. There are ru- 
mors that others may issue LP records. 
Nothing definite as yet. Columbia Rec- 
ords stresses the importance of keeping 
LP records clean. 

Introduction of the first portable mi- 
crogroove recorders for the new long- 
playing records has been announced 
by Presto Recording Corporation of 
Paramus, New Jersey. 


Editor's Note: Columbia has released 
more than one hundred long-playing rec- 
ords. New releases appear each week. 
Much fine classical music; also modern 
light music. Of ‘special interest to schools 
are LP records of Oliver Twist, A Christ- 
mas Carol, and Sinbad the Sailor, starring 
Basil Rathbone. 





Two radio stations co-sponsor Scho- 
lastic regional writing awards this year 
(including script writing): WJHP, 
Jacksonville, Fla., WNJR, Newark, 
N. J. If you want to know more about 
this plan, write us. 








Let Your Friends 

Tour Our Country And 

its Possessions As The 

Guests of Governors, Senators and State Officials 


@ NOW YOU CAN SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
A TRULY DIFFERENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just imagine your friends receiving a ewer every week 
fifty-two weeks from a Governor, pom or State Ofcial om : 
week a four-page letter from one particular state or possession 
unin the beauties, facilities and points of interest. . . {uy 
illustrated! 

For « period of S2 weeks your gift list will thrill to a free wur 
of our great country and its possessions. Your friends will have an 
iMustrated travelogue that they will treasure through the years. 
Letters from Maine to California from the great North to the 
deep South . . . from romantic Hawsii! 


The Gift for Those 12 te 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will want to be your special guest on 
the U.S. Tour. And just a gentle reminder . . . not forget @ 
gilt for yourself. 


Send your gift list today . without money. The first of 52 
weekly letters will be received on December 23rd by all you list 
and « letter a week every week thereafter for twelve months. A 
beautiful gift card, bearing your name as sponsor, will be enclosed 
with the first letter. 

_ Remember . . . send no money. Just send your gift list today 
You will be invoiced at the low cost of $5.20... in January . . 
for each series of S2 letters ordered. This is the most startling new 
gift idea of the 1948 Christmas Season 


U.S. TOUR BUREAU 
Dent M28 
415 NW. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 


Hundreds of valuable films . . . 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 


Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Transportation. 


Write teday for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 


29 Seventh Ave New York 19. N Y 





GOOD ADDRESSES 


When you follow up suggestions in this 
magazine, say you saw it in Scholastic Teacher 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy! -Private! | 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $200— cat 
out and mail this ed for complete details of confidentia! | 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers | 
Completely ipeivete. School board, merchants, friends not 
contacted. e the loan in the privacy of your own home | 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 
monthly tastalnente not necessary to pay on principa! 
Casing tummer vaention!é your salar stops! Fulldetat!s 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out sad mail this ad today! ] 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. \-!6! | 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowe 


l ADDRESS — | 





NAME. - 
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Nutrition Program Works Wonders in Ohio School 


Better Food -— Better Behavior 


UR high school is located in one of 
0 the largest rural school districts in 
Ohio. Some of the students come from 

distance of 22 miles. During the 
winter months they board the school 
ins before davlight. Certainly 
students need more nourishing lunches 


these 


than are furnished by cold. unappetiz- 
ic sandwiches washed down with soda 
wp purchased at local sandwich shops 
In fact, all students regardless of the 
listance which they travel to school 
eed a warm, nutritious lunch. 
Through Federal aid we were able 
to install equipment in a_ cafeteria 
which now serves approximately 600 
tndents. Since we live in a state-aided 
listrict, we should never have been 
hle to purchase these furnishings 
without the help of the Government 
Federal aid comes to us in two other 
vavs. First, we receive surplus foods 
vhich our Government purchases trom 
farmers and fruit growers. Second. since 
wr school is a participant in the hinch 
prosram, we receive from the Govern- 
ment (for each lunch served to a stu 
lent) seven cents per plate to help de- 
frav the cost and so provide a more 
nourishing meal. At the present time, 
ur cafeteria serves for 30 cents a meal 
that would cost at least three times 
that amount if purchased in a restan 
rant, 
Our school requires all students either 
bring their Jwnches from home 
rto eat in the cafeteria. Tt is onlv bv 
this method that the correct amount 
' food can be prepared dailv without 
tage. There were, of course. obiec- 
tions to this procedure in the beginning. 
int the communitv, as a whole, has 
wen quick to realize the advantages 
t the plan. 


Boys Like to Plan Menus 


In many instances, school lunches are 
the only well balanced meals that some 
ot the pupils enjoy. Many come from 
tomes that do not fully realize the im- 
portance of proper nutrition in the 
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«To Your Good Health: + 
5 Our compliments and $25 to Miss Rolf. : 
5 Scholastic Teacher invites educators to ” 


, tell their practical experience on ‘How to 
f Promote nutrition.” Eight $25 awards for 
# best articles. Send manuscripts to: Director, 

2 Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Pe tate a eta eee nee 


By KATHLEEN ROLF 


Washington High School, West Portsmouth, Ohio. 


health and growth of the body. We teel 
certain that the dietary instructions 
given our student body will change the 
home picture in our community in the 
future. 

We provide free lunches tor those 
students who are unable to pay for 
them. Such students may work in the 
cafeteria for a half hour if they wish. 
This serves to keep their pride intact. 

The cafeteria operates on a non- 
profit basis. 

During my _ eighth 
classes, we ofter 


grade health 
count the calories 
which the lunches provide toward our 
daily food requirements. Learning calo- 
rific value of foods in this manner is 
so much more fun than merely reading 
about calories. Food principles become 
intensely interesting when discussed in 
such informal fashion. It is truly a grat- 
itving experience to a teacher to have 
teen-age boys become so enthusiastic 
about foods that they plan well-bal 
anced menus. 

We have no statistics to prove defi- 
nitely that the health of our students is 
better. We believe, however, that a 
marked decrease in absences can be 
credited tc our nutrition program, 
There may also be some significance in 
the fact that we have won more foot- 
ball games recently than we have ever 
won before! 

The lessening of the disciplin uy 
problems is one of the most remarkable 
results of the school lunch program 
How true it must be that irritability 
and downright meanness arise from de 
ficiencies of the body rather than the 
mind. Afternoon truancy is another evil 
that belongs to the past. 

The high cost of foods at the present 
time has not hampered cur efforts to 
furnish an excellent meal at an ex 
tremely low price. 

I should like to conclude by present- 
ing our today’s menu: 


Large mashed 


gravy, or candied yams 


serving of potatoes, 


Green beans ol Creamed corn 
Head lettuce or Fruit salad 
Fish or Meat Loat 


Fortified Margarine — Peanut Butter 
3 slices brown or white bread 
% pint white or chocolate milk (3.4 


o/o B. F.) 
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Film Strips 
from Britain 


prepared especially for American Schools by 
SOCIETY for VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN 
THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
BRITISH PORTS 
CEYLON 
CROWN AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
GENERAL ELECTION 
IN BRITAIN 
HOUSING IN WEST AFRICA 
LAND OF BRITAIN: 
LONDON 
LAND OF BRITAIN: 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
SCOTTISH LOWLANDS 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
THE SOUTH COUNTRY 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
SOUTH WEST 


OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES 
ZANZIBAR 
These film strips may be obtained 
from BIS 


Thirty others also available 
with study guides 


Write for free catalog to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 








Every classroom can have 
a marionette theater 


© Here is the most complete and up-to-date 
book in print on how to construct puppets 
and puppet theaters. The auihovs never fail 
fo keep expenses at a minimum, show how 
easy-to-get material can be used and by 
words, photos, and diagrams make every 
step of explanation so clear that misunder- 
standing is impossible. 


MARIONETTES 


A HOBBY FOR EVERYONE 
by Mabel and Les Beaton 


$3.75 at bookstores or direct from 























T. ¥. CROWELL (O., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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H. §. Radio Workshop 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELi 


December Specials: Invaluable for 
history classes is the new Columbia 
Album, I Can Hear It Now. Edward 
Murrow, CBS commentator, introduces 
excerpts from 48 famous speeches from 
Roosevelt's “Nothing to Fear but Fear” 
to General MacArthur's acceptance of 
Japanese between are 
such choice items as Chamberlain’s re- 
turn Munich, Pearl Harbor an- 
nouncement, opening ot the conterence 
to form U. N. Ten sides; also on long 
playing records, 


surrender. In 


trom 


Invaluable for English is the new 
Hamlet album (Victor). Contains solil- 
oquies and the best of William Wal- 
ton’s music from the new Olivier film. 


Tune in CBS’ U. N. and .. . series 
6:15 EST Mondays: Theatre, Dec. 6; 
Aviation, Dec. 13; Christmas, Dec. 20; 
New Year, Dec. 27. 


Invitation to Learning (CBS 12- 
12:30 Sun. EST) takes up famous biog- 
raphies this year. Newman, Dec. 5; 


Eisenhower, Dec. 12; Holmes, Dec. 19, 
George Moore, Dec. 26. 


ABC's long-planned documentary on 
Berlin will come in December. Watch 
the papers. 


Audio Scripts, nine radio scripts (6 
Scholastic Radio Writing Award 
scripts) is now ready for distribution; 
60 cents to school purchasers. Good for 
local production by radio workshops. 


AER announces renewal of its col- 
lege student script-writing contest. For 
rules, write Sherman P. Lawton, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


New Book: Steve, Ace Announcer, 
radio in fiction for early teens, by Wil- 
liam B. Levenson, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools and former director of 


WBOE, Cleveland, O. The King Co. 


Pittsburgh, long a leader in education 
by radio, announces two new school 
programs over KDKA, one to train stu- 


dents in buying for the home, the other 
“Understanding One World,” a junior. 
senior social studies program. 


Washington, D. C. teachers enjoy 
profit from the radio workshop spo 
sored annually by the schools ove; 
WTOP and CBS. This year 205 came ty 
sessions at Wilson Teachers College 


Really wired tor sound is the ney 
$4,000,000 Archbishop Stepinac Hig] 
School, White Plains, N. Y. Two cha) 
nels with 70 microphones link all class 
rooms and student activity centers 


Smart U. N. Olive Mi 
Hugh, teacher of radio writing, on leave 
from Toledo. We are equally fortunat 
since Miss McHugh chairmans AER 
high school script-writing committee. 


borrowed 


Educational radio will be represented 
with wit and wisdom at the forthcom 
ing UNESCO Assembly in Beirut, Syria 
in the person of Kathleen Lardie, D 
troit Board of Education radio director 


Bomb-blasted Germany turns to radio 
for education. Two Americans—Charles 
McInnes, Columbia, S$. C.  pubi 
schools, and R. R. Lowdermilk, U. § 
Office of Education—this summer ran 
U. S.-style radio workshop for teachers 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


don’t say “corpse” 


when you mean “corps” 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of millions of high school students through 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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Visually Yours 


More Arts to More People 


You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make drink,” 
ve. “Especially,” we'd like to add, 


him says the 
f the water isn’t appetizing.” 

We think this applies neatly to your 
tudents and “the arts.” How about it? 


literature” and “art” have the 
wustv aroma, for vour students, of an 
ld-fashioned parlor? Nice and genteel 


it not very attractive? 


What we have in mind is some fresh 
film 


] 
seen big 


several recent 


eases. The past vear has 


in the form of 


trides in the production of music and 


boosters, for which film is an ideal 
edium. Now vou can show you 
idents how real artists work, with 
lms from Encyclopedia Britannica 


Ims (Brush Technique s, Making of a 
Vural ete and United World Films 
Sittin’ Pretty and Nos Tailleurs des 
res). A. F. Films has 


1 
rie h you 


a release in 
meet the great people in 
chitecture, and sculpture 


Roualt, Le 


ench art, 
ke Picasso Corbusier—in 
erson 

What Is Modern 
tive title of a 


Riethof Productions, Inc. First release 


Art? is the provoc 
new film series by 
ve the pros and the cons of Modern 
Painting. Without trving to give a pat 
swer, the film traditional 
id modern points of view, to. stim- 
late further thought. With its scene 
din New York’s Museum of Modern 
\rt, discussion is illustrated with paint- 
gs by Picasso, Mondrian, Dali, and 
thers. Write to Riethof at 1776 Broad 
New York. 
lo opera, traditionally 
tel) “stuffiest” of arts in 


blown in 


presents 


and unfortu- 
one of the 
America COMES “tresh ir 
Official Films, Inc. Film versions of 
< famous operas come from Official, 
edited to an 


ining time of 25 minutes. Using skill- 


le nsed and average 
irration to keep plot and story con- 
tv, the films present famous arias 
scenes from each opera, filmed on 
stage of Rome Opera House. In 
t cases, profe ssional actors play the 
with vocal sections carefully 
bed in.” Olin Downes, music de- 
tment head of The New York Times, 
tes some of the films. Titles include 


Seville, William 


Lammermoor. Of- 


ien, Barber of 

ind Lucia de 
ial announces, also, a comprehensive 

and discussion guide to be avail- 
e to purchasers of the opera films. 

nore information, write to Official 
{25 W. 45 St... New York 19. 





Success Story 


Buchanan, Georgia, where two young 
veterans brought prosperity to a “has- 
been” cotton town, is the setting of a 
new film sponsored by Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. (Arrow shirts). Enterprise is the 
title of the 30-minute technicolor pro- 
duction, which tells about the birth and 
growth of a factory and how it changed 
Buchanan life. Although it is a story of 
industrial 
notably 


development, — Enterprise, 


advertising, gives 


star billing to people. What changed 


P 
lacking in 


Buchanan, savs the film, was the initia 
work of people, not 
This tribute, too often lack- 
ing in sponsored films, can give vou 
Amer- 
ican industrv. Write Cluett, Peabody & 
Co.. 10 E. 40 St... New York 17. for 


distribution information. 


tive and hard 


Trpate hine & 


students a healthy perspective on 


Nature and Machines 


Departing from our usual bailiwick, 


| like to recommend a 35mm. docu- 


13-T 


mentary which may turn up at your 
local movie theatre—Robert Flaherty’s 
new Louisiana Story. Set in Louisiana's 
bayou country, the story plays on the 
contrasts between an Acadian boy, 
his life of hunting and fishing, and 
machine-age splendor brought by drill- 
ers who find oil on his father’s land. Ex- 
ceptional photography and a Virgil 
Thompson music score help to heighten 
contrasted moods, which run from the 
gently poetic to tense drama. Although 
the film was financed by Standard Oil, 
it is in no way commercial, and it ex- 
hibits to advantage the skill which has 
Robert Flaherty one of 
mentary s great names. 


Books and Films 


Late news from Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films reports a 270-page correla- 
tion linking nearly 300 textbooks with 
an equal number of EBF films. Divided 
into three parts, text covers subjects for 
primary through high-school grades, 


made docu- 


including sciences, history, geography, 
American democracy. 
EBF will keep the study current with 
supplements. Cost price is $2.50, avail- 
able from any EBF representative or 
direct from EBF in Wilmette, III. 
More about films in January. 
ELIzaABETH WapsworTH 


problems of 
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sett of Pig Wining A 


40 PAGES 
82 by 11 INCHES 


9 COMPLETE 
PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


ORDER YOUR 
COPIES TODAY 
















Here are 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from both the AER and 
Scholastic Magazines 
National Contests for 1948 


If you are interested in radio script writing and 
recording. this collection of prize-winning scripts 
is “essential reading.” And if you are planning 
to enter any of your students in the AER or 
Scholastic Magazines 1949 Contests, this booklet 
will be especially valuable—both to you and 
your pupils. 


Hlere. in one convenient volume, are nine 
complete prize-winning scripts, written .by both 
high school and college students for the 1948 
Scholastic Magazines and AER contests. This 
40-page booklet is offered to you at cost—$0.60 
each. A check or money order will bring your 
copy. 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION on all phases 
of sound recording, you'll want to read our monthly 
publication, “Audio Record.”” A penny post card will 
add your name to our free mailing list. And for the best 
in sound recording and reproduction, it’s AUDIODISCS 
and AUDIOPOINTS—available from your local dis- 
tributor. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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THE LIGHTER-WEIGHIT 
Te ' PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 
-“F eed 


money for 


school 


9 


organizations? 


4 
+ 


Actual Size 


You can sell beautiful Townridge pins 
and charms to your students—they’re 
smartly designed with school initial and 
colors and you keep 25¢ of each $1.00 
sale for your school organization. These 
enameled insignia will be worn with Brightest, clearest pictures at sound or 
pride by students and what's more, cam- . silent speeds . . . glorious new rich- 
pus coffers will be filled for worthwhile ness and clarity of sound . . . the 

ses sea 2 DeVry 16 mm. “Bantam” is truly a 
school activities. Fill in the coupon today “theatre-in-a-suitcase.” Projector, am- 
for free samples for your school. plifier, speaker, screen in ONE compact 
case. Pick-up weight as low as 28 
pounds. Film capacity, 100 to 2,000 ft. 
Adequate illumination (750-1000 watts) 
for professional quality auditorium 
showings. AC-DC operation. Colorful 
literature FREE. 


Theatre -in-a-Suttease 





al 


Street r zone 


~= = << 4 








1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 

DECEMBER SPECIAL Sr.-Senior Scho astic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 
LC) Free copies of My Trip 

on the C&O. (Insert no. 

of copies) p. 14-T. CLINTON TEACHERS REVERE CAMERA p. 16-T. 
AUDIO DEVICES p. 13-T AGENCY p. 14-1. C) Info. on 16 mm. motion 
[) Info. on “Aud’oscripts [—] Teacher open'ngs in Mid picture projector; cam 

1948.” Collection of and Far West eras. 

prize-winningrado THOMAS Y. CROWELL p. STATE FINANCE p. 19-7 

scripts 11-T [] Details on confidertial 
BITUMINOUS COAL [-] More info. on the com Borrow By Mail p'an. 
INSTITUTE p. 5-T. plete puppet book, Mar- TOV'NRIDCE CO. p °‘4-T. 
() Free copies of Old King ionettes. () Free samp'’es of school 

Coal Sings a New Tune. DE VRY p. 14-T. pins. 

Pamph [] Free colorful lit. on UNDERWOOD CORP 
BRAY STUDIOS p. 10-T. projectors. . 32-Sr., 16-J3r. 
C) Free catalog of 16 mm. J. A. MEYERS AND |] Free booklet on the 

sd.—si. films. COMPANY, INC. p. 8-T Underwood portable 
BRITISH INFORMATION [) Free catalog on medals, - S. TOUR BUREAU 
SERVICES p_ 11-T. trophies, honor awards. . 10-T. 
(D Free. New catalogs MUTUAL LIFE p. 10-7. [] Full info. on the new 

visual and printed ma- [] Free. Position Aptitude “Tour Our Country” gift 

terial on Britain. Test 


_Position- 





—School Enrollment——_— 





State 
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It's a SK Daisy 


@ A boy’s-eye view of a trip on a ta 
mous railroad is My Trip on the C & 0 
by Bill Green, 15. Eight page reprint 
from Senior Scholastic. Ask for packet 
of free copies. Give number of students 
in class or classes with your request t 
Transportation Editor, Scholastic Maga 
zines, 7 “Zast 12th St., New York 3 
N. Y. 

@ Fifty page catalog (in color) of 
maps and globes for all purposes fron 
a leading company we omitted from ow 
Oct. directory issue—George F. Cran 
Co., 730 E. Washington St., Indian 
apolis 7, Ind. 


@ The fine new 2U-page guide to man 
services General Electric supplies teach 
ers. Includes motion pictures, publi 
tions including the adventure pictures 
series and consumer publications. Writ 
to Educational Service Div., Dept 
6-235 A, General Electric Co., Schene: 
tady 5, N. Y. 


@ Classroom Radio Receivers, 4 
pages of practical hints to buyers. Pre 
pared by the U. S. Office of Educatio: 
and the Radio Manufacturers Assn. Fo 
a tree copy write U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


@ The American Book Co.’s 52-pay 
graded list of Decca records useful it 
schools plus annotations. Tells about 
such fine records as The Lonesom 
Train, No Man Is an Island and Car 
Sandburg’s The People, Yes. Send t 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave 
New York 16, N. Y. 


@ Color enlargements 21” x 22” wit! 
cutaway views and editorial explan 
tions of various industries and bus 
nesses—oil refinery, dairy, steel mill 
bakery, steamship, etc.—free to teac! 
ers trom Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaste! 
Pa. 


w Netherlands News Letter ( Nov.) 
filled with fine pictures, maps and 
formation about East Indonesia. To bx 
placed on list for this periodical writ 
Netherlands Information Bureau, |! 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


@ Well-designed, illustrated — told 
about UNESCO. $2.50 per 100 fron 
Govt Printing Office, Washington 
ce. Gs. 





TEACHERS! if it is a position in 
. the Midwest Rocky 
Mountain Region, Ore~on, Washington, of 
California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER-N.A.1.A 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Vocational Guidance 


These visual aids have been requested by teachers using 
the “Career Club” series in Senior Scholastic. World Week. 
ind Practical English. 

FILMS: The following have a wide selection of vocational 
guidance films: Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; Vocational Guidance Films. Inc. 
dist. by Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 2708 Beaver Ave., 
Des Moines 10, Iowa); Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
distributor of Government films); Coronet Instructional! 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Write for free cata- 
logues. For films on specific fields, consult subject headings 
n Educational Film Guide (H. W. Wilson Co.) and Edu- 
ators Guide to Free Films (Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis.). 

FILMSTRIPS: Consult Filmstrips, by Vera M. Faicone 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.), Filmstrip Guide (H. W. Wilson 


Co.), and distributors’ catalogues. 
January 5 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: British West Indies (LID587,) 1945, (free), 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefe'ler Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. Britain in the West Indies, 1948 (free). 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. Barbados Annual Review, by A. L. Mavers 
$1), Stomara Publicity Co., Clapham, St. Michael, Barba- 


wv R. R. Platt and others ($1), 1941, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway and 156th Street, New York 
32, New York. 

ARTICLES: “British West Indian Interlude,” by Anne 
Rainey, National Geographic Magazine, January 1941; 
Caribbean Cruises, The West Indies,” by C. Mitchell, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, January 1948. 


BOOKS: Barbados, The Enchanted Isle, by Raymond 
Savage, $1.25 (Lippincott, 1947). West Indies Yearbook 
1947-48, $3.50 (T. Skinner, One Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.). Economic Geography of Barbados, by O. P. Starkey, 
$3. (Columbia University Press, 1939). 

FILM: Sugar Wind. Produced by Paramount. Distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 10 minutes. 
Rent (rates vary). Picture story of Barbados. 


Stockpiling 
January 5 in World Week 


ARTICLES: General background on scarce resources: 
“Great Issues: Conservation,” World Week, Dec. 1, °48. 
“Tools For Teachers: Conservation,” World Week, Teacher 
Ed., Nov. 3, “48 (bibliography). “Civilization’s Backbone— 
The Minerals,” NEA Journal, Feb. 48 (methods of teaching 
conservation). “Your America: Resources,” World Week, 
Dec. 1, 47. “How Rich Is America?” Senior Scholastic, Apr. 
28, “47: “World Commerce-Industry,” U. S. News, Oct. 22, 
48 (p. 66) 

Recent stockpiling data: “Uncle Sam Stocks Up,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apr. 28, ‘47. “Defense Stockpiles” and “Farm- 
Product Reserves,” Newsweek, Nov. 1, 48 (p. 10). Follow- 
ing issues of Business Week—“Stockpilers to Go Slowly,” June 
26, “48; “Washington Outlook,” July 10, °48; “Stockpile 
Lags.” Sept. 4, 48; “Building U. S. Stockpiles Under ECA 
Program.” Sept. 18, °48. 

FILMS: A few films dealing with sources of strategic min- 
erals: Chile’s Copper. Prod. Hollywood Film Enterprises. 
Dist. Harry Grubbs, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
sd. color. 12 min. Rent or sale. Tin from Bolivia. Dist. U. S. 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Stat., 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. sd. b&w. 20 min. Loan, Aluminum; Mine to 
Metal. Dist. U. S. Bureau of Mines (see above). Story of 
Nickel. Dist. U. S. Bureau of Mines. (see above). sd. b&w. 
30 min. Loan. 





stand is adjustable in height from 24” to 


* . 

14”, so that it will clear chair-backs in 

ew Ul men crowded quarters. Sturdy enough to sup- 
port any projector. Price $29.75. 


New Lightweight Projectors 





Film Rewind: Look! No hands! 


\ slip-clutch prevents damage to film in 
i¢ Neumade PD-1 power rewinder, which 
s a foot-operated speed control and an 
m-operated brake. Write to Neumade 
Products Corp., 427 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
‘or their catalog of film-handling equip- 
ent 


Improved Brush Soundmirror 


The new Model BK-411 Soundmirror 
The Brush Development Co., 3405 
Petkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio) will re- 
ind the magnetic tape without rethread- 
g. A single control operates the rewind, 
st forward, and record or playback mo- 
on of the tape. The new solid mahogany 
ible-mnodel cabinet has a space for stor- 
Ng the microphone, 8” lou 'speaker. 


A Wire Recorder Under $100 


The Air King Model A-725 is a_port- 
able (21% Ib.) wire recorder and repro- 
ducer complete with amplifier and Joud- 
speaker at a list price of $99.95. Air King 
Products Co., Inc., 170 53rd St., Brooklyn 
32, N. Y., also makes a console wire 
recorder - radio - phonograph combination 
and a portable wire recorder-phonograph 
combination. 


Portable Projector Stand 


The collapsible “Professional Project-O- 
Stand” (Model 203) made by the Amer- 
ican Products Co., 2287 Hollers Ave., New 
York 66, N. Y., weighs only 11 Ibs. The 
legs will adjust to fit a sloping floor and 
they have extra-large rubber tips to pre- 
vent skidding and to absorb vibration. The 


Ampro, Bell & Howell (Filmo), and 
DeVry have announced new lightweight 
16mm projectors for sound and silent films. 
Each of these new projectors incorporates 
the features associated with the other ma- 
chines in its line. 


Newsreel-type Camera Handle 


For a firm and steady grip on your movie 
or still camera, use the camera handle 
made by the American Products Co., 2287 
Hollers Ave., New York 66, N. Y. The 
handle screws into the tripod socket of 
your camera, and a safety chain goes 
around your wrist so that vou can’t drop 
the camera even if you are jostled. Price 
98 cents, might save you miioy do'lars, 
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| cary it easily! 


— Because projector, speaker and 
accessories all are combined ir a u 
single lightweight unit weighing | thread it uickl 
only 33 pounds—as compact as a ( q [ Y. 
suitcase, and really portable!” " , 


—With Revere threading is only 

a matter of seconds. Four handy 
threading points and a simple 

film path make Revere the easiest 


of all sound projectors to thread.” 


‘(run it 
like an expert! 


—All the operating controls on the Rey ere 
are at my fingertips . . . easy to see 
and reach. Focusing, tilt control and 
framing are simple as can 
be. Fast, automatic rewind 
eliminates long waiting 


” 


between reels. 


“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector” 


“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, it leaves me free for the advisory aspecls of 
sound movies. Too, il encourages a greater feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interes! and 
educational value of our audio-visual program.” 


More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 

Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating ase. 

They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich “‘theatre-tone” 

- and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at 

SHR 50) Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of one 
= ' —thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 


Complete 


Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 
any sound projector at any price. You'll 


agree with audio-visual experts that it’s 
the best buy in l6mm sound projectors. < j 
Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! Z 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 16MM SOUND PROJ E Cc TOR 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Martinique (including Michel 
and Clothilde articles) 
pp. 6-10 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To be able to locate Martinique 
by region and by island-chain. 

2. To discover the environmental 
factors that have led to the occupations 
and manner of living characteristic of 
M artinique. 

3. To learn historic facts that have 
influenced the culture and the political 
status of the Martinique of today. 

4. To become acquainted with the 
chief features of the school system of 
the island. 

5. To be able to tell the story of Mt. 
Pelee. 


Teaching Techniques: A Study 
in Comparisons; Story-telling; 
Quiz 

Procedure 
1. Read the articles. 

2. Teacner: Let ug’ make compari- 
sons between the state or territory in 
which we live and Martinique, the 
home of Michel and Clothilde, who 
were interviewed by Junior Scholastic. 
We will consider (1) geography, (2) 


history, (3) people and customs, (4) 
schools. 

Geography 
TeacHer: Sara, please go to the 


board and list the geographic facts we 
discover about Martinique. Harold, you 
will jot down comparative facts about 
the place where we live. The rest of 
the class, acting as a fact finding com- 
mittee, will carefully study the article. 


MARTINIQUE 
Region: West Indies. 
Island-Chain: Lesser Antilles. 


Land and Water Boundaries: Carib- 
bean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, no land. 


Shape and Size: Somewhat like a 
kidney bean 40 miles long and 21 miles 
across at its widest point. 

Point of Reference: Martinique is 
about 300 miles north of Venezuela. 

Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Forests, 
Soil: Martinique has over 400 moun- 
tains, the highest being located in the 
northern part of the island. The tallest 
mountain is the steaming Mt. Pelee. 
There is little level land in Martinique. 
Many little rivers course down the sides 
of the mountains. There are jungle-like 
forests on the mountains. Volcanic 
eruptions have enriched the soil. 

Climate: Martinique lies in the tropi- 
cal zone. It is warm there all year and 
no one needs winter clothes. 

Crops: Sugar and bananas, cacao, 
coffee, and pineapples grow well be- 
cause the soil is rich and there is plenty 
of warmth and rainfall. 


OUR STATE OR TERRITORY 


Region: New England, Middle At- 
lantic, Southwest, Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, Pacific Islands, Alaska, etc. 

State or Territorial Unit: Rhode Is- 
land, Nevada, Alabama, Puerto Rico, 
etc. 


Land and Water Boundaries: As the 
case may be. 

Shape and Size: Pupils may originate 
comparisons to describe the shape of 
their state or territory; they will con- 
sult an atlas for measurements. 

Point of Reference: Our community 
is _______ miles distant from (Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco, New York, Key 
West, Denver, etc.) 

Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Forests, 
Soil: Pupils will describe briefly the 
topography of their state or territory. 

Climate: Pupils will compare the 
climate of New England, the Rocky 
Mountain region, Alaska, etc., with 
that of Martinique. 


Crops: Class will help Sara ind 


Harold to list the principal ane grown 
in their section of the U. S. 
History 

Teacuenr: For the comparison_of his- 
torical facts we will ask Linda ‘and 
Jerry to serve as recorders at the black- 
board. The class will again act as the 
fact finding committee. 


MARTINIQUE 


1502 _— Columbus. discovered Mar- 
tinique. 

1635 — French trading company 
took possession of island —Caribs killed 
or driven away. 


1674 — French government bought 
island from trading company — France 
struggled with British and Dutch to 
maintain possession of island. 


1804 — Diamond Rock and the 16 
month stand of the British sailors. 


1814 — last battle between French 
and British over Martinique —a French 
island ever since. 


Martinique’s historic persons and 
places: Empress Josephine, wife of 
Napoleon Bonaparte; museum in Trois 
Islets which preserves the Josephine- 
Napoleon tradition; Diamond Rock; 
vine-covered ruins of the eruption of 
Mt. Pelee at St. Pierre. 


OUR STATE OR TERRITORY 


Brief outline of the history of a state 
or territory; pupils will catalogue fa- 
mous names, historic places, and re- 
markable events of their part of the 
country. For example: Virginia’s Pat- 
rick Henry, Pennsylvania’s Independ- 
ence Hall, Arizona’s Sunset Crater and 
the volcanic eruption of centuries ago. 


People and Customs 
Teacuer: Helen and Jimmy, please 


keep a record of the findings of the 
class. 


MARTINIQUE 


1. There are 262,000 people on the 
island of Martinique. 


2. Most people of Martinique either 
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raise crops or work in the factories that 
process them. 

3. Over 90 per cent of the people 
are Negro or have Negro blood. Others 
are French, and there are traces of In- 
dian, Dutch, Spanish, - Portuguese, and 
English peoples. 

4. The “Martinique costume” was 
worn by women of the island for many 
years and a few older women still dress 
in that fashion, which is an imitation 
of the court costumes of eighteenth 
century France when Louis XV was 
the king. 

5. It is the custom in Martinique to 
carry burdens balanced on the head. 

6. French is spoken all over the is- 
land. 

7. November Ist is La Féte des 
Morts when the people of Martinique 
gather in the cemeteries and burn can- 
dies all night. Carnival, the biggest 
fete, is celebrated with special masses, 
parties, dancing in the streets, cos- 
tumes, and masks. 

8. All over the island little créches 
(shrines) may be seen along the roads. 


OUR STATE OR TERRITORY 


Pupils may compare the size and 
composition of the population of their 
town, city, or state with that of Mar- 
tinique. Any matters of dress, language, 
or ways of doing things that are 
peculiar to a section of the U. S. will 
be listed. 

Schools 


The schools of Martinique are much 
like those in France. The numbering of 
the grades is the reverse of the system 
used in the United States. The senior 
in the lycée (high school) is in the 
first grade or class. The kindergarten 
grades are 13, 12, and 11. Schools are 


of three kinds: primary, secondary; 


and technical. Education is compulsory ’ 


between the ages of 6 and 14. There 
are no universities in Martinique. An 
outstanding feature of the educational 
system of the island is the applied arts 
school. 

(Pipils compare the courses of 
study, vacation periods, etc., of the 
schools in Martinique with similar mat- 
ters in their own schools.) 


Quick Test 


TeacHER: We will complete the 
study of Martinique with a quick quiz. 

1. What two regional names can we 
use in locating the island of Martinique? 
(The West Indies and the Lesser An- 
tilles ) 

2. Which is the more characteristic 
of Martinique, level land or mountains? 
(Mountains) 

8. What is the fer-de-lance? (A 
poisonous snake) 

4. What is the name of the steaming 
volcano of Martinique? (Mt. Pelee) 

5. Did Mt. Pelee give the people of 
St. Pierre ample warning of its erup- 
tion in 1902? (Yes, for weeks it had 
been threaterting trouble.) 

6. How many people lost their lives 
when the eruption occurred? (40,000) 

7. What is the main city of the island 
today? (Fort de France) 

8. In what zone does Martinique lie? 
(In the tropical zone) 

9. What are the chief crops and 
products of Martinique? (Sugar, rum, 
bananas ) 

10. What Indians gave their name to 
the Caribbean Sea? (The Caribs) 

11. What language is spoken in Mar- 
tinique? (French) 

12. Where do boys and girls of Mar- 
tinique go, if they want a college educa- 
tion? (Usually to France) 


Bethlehem Star—(p. 11) 


Astronomers’ Report for 
the Home Room 


Beginning with the question “What 
was the Star of the East?” two pupils 
present the article, reading the para- 
graphs in turn. On a chart placed on an 
easel, or on the blackboard, these words 
and figures should be jotted down by 
the readers the better to fix them in 
the minds of the listeners: 1 A.D. 7 or 
6 B.C.; meteor; comet; Halley’s Comet; 
11 B.C.; 4 B.C.; nova; triangular posi- 
tion of Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 

Ask the class to present arguments 
for and against the idea that the Star 
of the East might have been (1) a 
meteor, (2) a comet, (3) a nova, (4) a 


triangular arrangements of planets. 
‘ Discuss the work of Johan Kepler. 


Gifts—(p. 24) 
An Assembly Program 


Arrange this article as a play for 
presentation in your assembly. Cast the 
following roles: two narrators, a French 
boy, a French girl, woman with hot 
chocolate, woman with gifts, group of 
children. Episode 1 will show the boy 
and girl talking about the Christmas 
tree at Blerancourt. The narrator will 
continue the story by reading about the 
long walk of the hungry children. Epi- 
sode 2 will show the boy and girl being 
received in the Christmas tree village 
A second narrator will join the first in 
reading alternate paragraphs describing 
the World Christmas and World Hanuv- 
kah Festival Day. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. Who discovered Martinique? (Co- 
lumbus). 

2.-What kind of Indians lived on 
Martinique? (Carib and Arawakan). 

8. What is Martinique’s leading crop? 
(Sugar cane). 

4. What mountain made trouble for 
St. Pierre? (Mt. Pelee). 

5..The statue of what woman stands 
in the park at Fort de France (Em- 
press Josephine). 

6. What country fought France for 
Martinique? (England). 

7. Where do most of Martinique’ 
exports go? (France). 

8. What great astronomer’s work sug- 
gested the Star of the East might have 
been a triangular arrangement of the 
planets? (Johan Kepler). 

9. During the last twenty years, in 
what country was the Wright brothers’ 
plane? (England). 

10. What man, recently killed, was 
head of a U. N. truce commission in 
Palestine? (Count Bernadotte). 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 2! 


ACROSS: 1-beets; 6-orbit; 7-Pueblo; 8-ill; 9 
sew; 10-fads; 12-teem; 14-stray; 15-to; 17-we; 18- 
sugar; 2l-errs; 22-nets; 24-act; 27-e’er; 28-towels; 
30-olive; 31-money. . 

DOWN: 1-Boulder; 2-ere; 3-ebbs; 4-tile; 5-stow; 
7-Platte; 8-if; 1l-sea; 13-my; 14-S. W.; 15-tastes; 
16-or; 18-S. E.; 19-urn; 20-Greeley; 23-Sr.; 24- 
atom; 25-Colo.; 26-twin; 29-eve. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 27 


1. MARTINIQUE: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c; 6-a. 
2. THE BETHLEHEM STAR: 1-nova; 2-Persia. 
3. 


NEWS ROUNDUP: 1-Nanking; 2-not de- 
cided; 3-St. Laurent; 4-plane; 5-do not agre« 6- 
do not want; 7-a person suffering from a disease; 
8-Pacific. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Kitty Hawk; 
2-Martinique; 3-jet. 
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